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reason that no one paid any attention to them. Having
taken notice of their awkward predicament, I approached
them, greeted them and asked them to join me. They
thanked me and kept close to me all the while, forming a
part of my retinue, as it were. The parade was very beau-
tiful, and at one time the cadets marched to the strains of
"God Save the Czar," When the sounds of that wonder-
ful hymn burst forth, I bared niy heaci and so did all those
present.
I came to West Point on board J. P. Morgan's yacht. I
met that famous banker and industrial king several times
during my stay in the United States. A man of fabulous
wealth, he is the most influential financier in America. Mor-
gan has a palace in New York City, but he practically lives
on board his yacht. In that craft he crosses the ocean,
cruises in the Mediterranean, etc. He believes, not with-
out reason, that life on the sea is the healthiest mode of
living and accordingly he tries to spend most of his time
at sea. During my stay in the United States I ate only one
decent luncheon and dinner, and that was on board Mor-
gan's yacht, on the day of my visit to West Point. At the
hotel we paid fabulous sums for our dinner (30 to 40 rubles
per plate), and yet the food was exceedingly bad.
The purpose of my visits to Morgan was to induce him
to take part in the foreign loan which we were preparing
to condude for the purpose of liquidating the war. He
showed himself open to inducement and, in fact, offered me
his services himself, insisting that I should not enter into
any negotiations with the Jewish group of bankers headed
by Jacob Schiff. I relied upon his promise of assistance
and did not attempt to interest the Jewish bankers in the
loan. I have described elsewhere under what circumstance
the loan was concluded, how the German bankers were
prohibited by Emperor William from participating in it,
and how the group of banking firms headed by Morgan also                     still more unlucky, for his leg was smashed by a round-shot,

1                        and had to be amputated on the field.    He bore the operation

bravely and is still living.

Seeing the French army remain stationary in front of
him for several days, and doubtless hearing the salvos from
Almeida, Wellington perceived that Mass6na intended to
facilitate the escape of the garrison. He therefore reinforced
.the blockading division, and gave General Campbell, whp
was in command of it, orders so well devised that if theyry much ashamed at his abandoning Portugal and take the army back
